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Bell: Alexander Graham Bell and the Conquest of Solitude. By Robert 
V. Bruce. (Boston: Little, Brown, 1973. xi + 564 pp. Illustrations, 
notes, bibliography, and index. $12.50.) 

The nation’s second centennial will commemorate appropriately the 
first century of the telephone. Alexander Graham Bell’s ubiquitous in- 
strument was, after all, a thoroughly American response to the needs of 
a communications-hungry Republic entering the new era of rapid popu- 
lation growth and business expansion. Thus, Robert V. Bruce’s carefully 
researched biography of the Scots-American progenitor of “Ma Bell” is 
a tribute also to the inventive spirit of nineteenth-century America and a 
case study of that era’s approach to technological creativity. 

Bell’s cast of mind was empirical, uncomfortable amidst scientific ab- 
stractions, yet deeply respectful of science and scientific men, His com- 
pulsive assiduity was driven by a wide-ranging curiosity which met the 
demands of the gilded age for individual initiative and achievement. He 
enlisted in the quest for success and recognition and the wealth these 
might bring to inventors in a world of jealous competitiveness. His own 
rivalries with Elisha Gray and Thomas Edison often gave Bell anxious 
moments not always quieted by success. To Mabel Bell he confided in 
1878, “Why should it matter to the world who invented the telephone 
so long as the world gets the benefit of it?’ But it did matter to Bell 
himself, and one consequence was a twenty-year battle against infringers 
of his patents, exemplified in the famous ‘Telephone Cases” before the 
Supreme Court. 

Deafness and the solitude it can bring were probably primary psycho- 
logical motivations for Bell’s career. His father was a widely recognized 
inventor of a system of “visible speech” for deafmutes, and Bell's mother 
and wife both were deaf. It was this world of silence which, as teacher 
and inventor, Alex Bell determined to conquer. 
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Bell was extremely conscious of his possible place in history. “Mr. Bell 
never destroys letters,” noted Mabel in 1899, and from family corre- 
spondence especially Bruce has distilled skillfully the dreams, the disap- 
pointments, and the foibles of a determined inventor in his moments of 
triumph and distress. Bell’s long resistance to eager biographers may have 
been motivated by the implication that his career as a significant inventor 
had ended with the success at age twenty-nine. “I prefer a post mortem 
examination to vivisection without anesthetics,” he protested in 1887. His- 
torians owe Bell gratitude beyond that for his obsessive preservation of 
every scrap of paper bearing on his own researches. His influence pre- 
served both the neglected records of the first census of 1790 and the origi- 
nal data for later censuses which it had been proposed to sell as waste- 
paper. 

One might wish to see more of Bell within the perspective of the so- 
cial and political history of his time in Bruce's biography, for such aspects 
ate quite submerged in the man and his immediate family and professional 
relationships. The hygienic treatment of notation is vexing, abandoning 
superscription in the text for the use of last words of paragraphs as keys 
to location. But the author's assertive style, brightened by flashes of wry 
humor, and frequent sketches reproduced from Bell’s lab notebooks help 
make this in depth analysis of a notable American inventor profitable 
reading. 
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